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ig eae is the subjective record of the past. 
That past may well consist of a perennial ‘‘underground”’ stream 
over which are discernible the more temporal and spatial changes 
which a people constantly experiences. For American Jews, the sub- 
strata of Jewish life in this land are the Jewish people and a constant- 
ly changing Judaism. But the superstrata, all the events that occur 
daily, do not in themselves constitute history. At best they consti- 
tute annals, and even if we recorded the totality of deeds and ac- 
complishments, the annals, infinite in number, would be meaningless. 
And, yet even here, dominant themes would recur. 


We have no choice but to accept the thesis that there are move- 
ment and direction in the affairs of men. Recording that flow is 
imperative for the writing of history, if it is to have any meaning. 
The theme can and should serve to guide the student and the writer. 
If the theme is dominant and authentic, much that happens in a 
given period can be tied to this spinal column of an epoch. 


The identification of themes or the discovery of a suitable frame- 
work on which to drape major and significant happenings in Amer- 
ican Jewish history is a complicated problem. The American Jew 
has no national head, no hierarchy, no federal congress, and until 
relatively recently he had few truly national institutions. Yet there 
are golden threads in American Jewish history. 


There is no problem in determining the theme in American Jewish 
life from 1654 to 1776. There is but one institution, the synagogue, 
and the immigrants and their children cling to it as the symbol and 
as the means of survival in a strange new land. It would require no 
extraordinary skill to write the history of all Colonial Jewry around 
New York’s Shearith Israel, the mother synagogue on this continent. 
The substance and the superstructure of Colonial Jewish history are 
united in one calm, unruffled stream of movement. 


After the Revolution, there is a very gradual change in the direc- 
tion of American Jewry. The synagogue remains the spinal column 
of American Jewry, but there is a diminishing interest in matters 
religious. With the advent of the nineteenth century come the 
confraternities, the religiously based hebrot, slowly moving beyond 
the synagogal orbit. There is an increasing number of Jews who are 
more interested in survival as a social group than in survival through 
religion. By the 1840’s, the process is complete. The synagogue — 
that is to say, Judaism — has gone “underground,” to persist till 
today as the subsistent principle, the continuum of American Jewish 
history. 


By the fourth decade of the last century, nationalism and federal- 
ism — in the literal sense of a closer union on a national basis — 
have become most characteristic of the United States as a whole. 


Pd 


The development of rapid transportation and communication tends 
to reduce drastically the disabilities of time and space and to bring 
people nearer to one another. It is at this juncture that Jews from 
Central Europe begin coming to this country in substantial numbers. 
Here in the United States these Central European Jews are readily 
caught up in the stream of American unifying forces. The growing 
federalism which they encounter here recalls the Germanic tradition 
of a federated Jewish community, and as Jews, with a strong sense of 
kinship, they wish to come closer to one another as they fan out 
southward and westward to occupy the plains and the prairies. In 
the age of railroads and telegraph, there are no reasons why they 
cannot be tied to one another. This urge to unity, to establish 
agencies that will hold them together by implementing their religious 
and social aspirations, is the theme of American Jewish history from 
1840 to the present day. If this desire for unity expresses the Jewish 
people’s interest in maintaining itself, then the surface manifesta- 
tions of Jewish history appear to reflect the substrative movement of 
the will to survive. 


In the final analysis, it may be, there is no duality of the constant 
and the ephemeral; there is a unity. 


The federalistic aspirations of American Jewry find expression in 
the lives of two men, religious leaders, both of them. Through 
institutions which they attempted to create, they hoped to unite all 
American Jews. These men are Isaac Leeser and Isaac M. Wise. 
The story of their efforts and their achievements is the story of 
American Jewry from 1840 to about 1880. Leeser is the hypostasis, 
the unique essence of nineteenth-century American Jewry, although, 
in his dynamic urge for accomplishment, he was far ahead of the 
people he led. In his fertile imagination he envisioned — and, in 
large part ultimately did create for American Jewry — a national 
school system, basic textbooks, a translation of the Bible into Eng- 
lish, a Jewish publication society, a magazine, a college, an ecclesi- 
astical court with licensing powers, and a congregational union that 
would function as a national civic defence organization. 


Leeser was active till his death in 1868, but by that time Isaac 
M. Wise had already become his legatee. Their programs were 
essentially the same. Wise was more clever, more realistic, more 
aggressive — more Americanistic, if you will—and he was less 
concerned with the norms of traditional Judaism. This was the 
man who held the center of the stage from the close of the Civil War 
till 1878. As the tide of settlement moved westward, Wise in Cin- 
cinnati, the Queen City of the West, became the spearhead of the 
western bid for hegemony. By 1878, he had created a permanent 
union of American synagogues, a college, a periodical of some 
importance, and a nation-wide instrumentality for civic defence, the 
Board of Delegates on Civil and Religious Rights. 


The Union of American Hebrew Congregations and its affiliates 
included the most influential Jewish congregations in the United 
States. Had its accomplishments matched its intentions, the activi- 
ties of Wise’s Union would have become the dominant theme in 
American Jewish history. Its ambitious program went so far as to 
envisage far-reaching plans for assimilating the East Europeans who 
had already begun to come to these shores in large numbers during ~ 
the 1870’s. But even at the height of its power in the early 1880’s, 
the Union failed to become the theme and the substance of American 
Jewish history. Wise, already aging, concentrated his energies on 
the College. The Union, on the other hand, suffered a lack of 
adequate lay leadership, and its attempt to assimilate the East 
European émigrés exhausted the funds and the energies of American 
Jewry. There was neither money nor energy for anything else. The 
need for coping with the ever-present problem of the impoverished 
immigrant made it almost impossible to build institutions that would 
unite American Jewry and produce an indigenous Jewish culture. 


On the surface, the thirty-five years between 1878 and 1903, the 
year of the Kishinev massacre, are thematically chaotic. It is an 
age that saw the last of the frontier, the dominance of Reform 
Judaism, the ‘‘counter-reformation” of Conservative Judaism, the 
coming and the struggles of the East Europeans as they eagerly 
strove to sense the rhythm of American life. Actually, it is the period 
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that marked the emerging leadership of East Coast Jewish business- 
men, financiers, and lawyers. The industrial revolution in this 
country had produced a new Jewish aristocracy of wealth, and those 
of its members who remained loyal to Judaism moved into the power 
vacuum created by a Union of American Hebrew Congregations that 
proved ineffectual as an instrument of overall national unification. 
The Union never succeeded during those years in winning the East 
European immigrant. The compact that brought the Board of 
Delegates on Civil and Religious Rights into being in 1878 brought 
the powerful and wealthy East Coast congregations into the Union 
of American Hebrew Congregations. This has always been repre- 
sented as a victory for the West of Isaac M. Wise; it may more 
correctly be viewed as the beginning of the East Coast mastery over 
the West. 


The year 1903 was decisive. The crisis of providing leadership to 
expedite the federation of American Jewry exposed the existent 
vacuum. The Union of American Hebrew Congregations and the 
B’nai B’rith were not adequate to this crisis. Something was needed 
to give direction to American Jewish life, to continue the work of 
unification carried on by Leeser and Wise and by their predecessors, 
the men who had called the Damascus meetings of 1840 and, long 
before them, Manuel Josephson, who, in 1790, had unsuccessfully 
tried to unite all American Jews in a common congratulatory message 
to George Washington. 


That the aspirations of the East Coast leaders were marked and 
accompanied by a struggle for personal power in no wise affects the 
fact that all efforts toward organization, from the early days of 
the American Jewish Committee to the latter-day National Com- 
munity Relations Advisory Council, are subordinate to the main 
theme of national unity. Even the many-faceted approach to the 
cultural and social assimilation of the East European Jews and their 
children into the older American Jewish community is but a sub- 
ordinate phase of the larger effort to blend all American Jews and 
their national agencies. The theme of American Jewish history since 
1903 is the unification of all Jews, natives and immigrants, through 
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the accommodation of the Jew and of his religion to American life 
and culture. 


Pacing themselves, albeit unwittingly, on the growing concentra- 
tion of power in the Federal Government, the self-appointed lay 
leaders of the first four decades of the twentieth century labored to 
centralize in their own hands all authority in American Jewish life. 
(But let it never be forgotten that as loyal Jews they worked within 
the framework of Jewish survival.) Riding the crest of the waves, 
those waves of the Jewish masses, the leaders fancied that they them- 
selves determined the direction of movement. Because of their 
belief that the salvation of the Jewish masses lay in an adjustment 
of their religion and way of life to the common American pattern, 
_the leaders strove to hasten the acculturation of the newer immi- 
grants. It is questionable whether those leaders understood that, 
in fact, they did not control and could not hinder the newcomers in 
their insistence on the realization of their own hopes, on the ac- 
ceptance of their own agencies, and on a tolerance for, if not a recog- 
nition of, their own way of life. Whether the old-line leaders knew 
it or not, they were but the objects of history carried along by every 
major event on the American Jewish scene since the news of Kishinev. 
It took them barely a decade to compromise with Zionism, and that 
accommodation was only the prelude to a final acceptance of the 
mass movement Zionism had become. In reality, it is the East 
European immigrant masses — they and their descendants — who 
have called the tune of American Jewish unity since the turn of this 
century. These Jewish masses have been motivated by Zionism, by 
the reminiscence of their foreign oppression, by the nativistic preju- 
dices and social rejection they have encountered in this land, by 
Jewish ethnicism, and a growing sense of historic self-consciousness. 


To express the federalist and America-oriented nationalistic hopes 
and needs of the Jewish group, aggressive leaders, stemming from 
the older and newer stock, have in our day succeeded in creating a 
series of country-wide agencies covering the entire field of Jewish 
activity. Thus, as an expression of the will to unity of 5,000,000 
American Jews, we now have a foreign news-collecting service, a 
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national vocational-economic agency, institutions to direct the Jew- 
ish community centers and to provide for the needs of Jews in the 
armed forces, agencies in the fields of religion, social welfare both 
here and abroad, education, and civic defense. Some of these organi- 
zations are feeble or moribund; others are powerful and successful. 
All of them are necessary; all are potentially important; all have a 
function to perform for the Jewish people. 


There are Jews in this land today who look askance at these 
national agencies. Many feel that they are not truly representative. 
Due to the spirit of conservatism, and even of reaction, that followed 
in the wake of World War I and prevails in part today, some of these 
national organizations were and still are autocratic, hierarchical, and 
bureaucratic. As these agencies blossomed in the last fifty years, in 
answer to the needs of an emerging Americanized Jewry, the grass- 
roots Jewish communities, reacting against a paternalistic New York 
control, a control imposed by individuals from above, began to 
fashion a more democratic instrumentality to achieve unity. This 
was the Jewish community council, the attempt, in theory at least, 
to federalize all institutional forces in the local community. 


The part that science plays generally in contemporary American 
life will not fail to affect the position of the Jewish community 
councils. Modern technology has already made communication 
almost instantaneous, while rapid transportation has brought all 
America within a few hours’ flying time. In the light of these devel- 
opments, the community councils, though largely impotent today, 
will surely grow in power. National agencies are likely, therefore, to 
come under local and more democratic control. Some of them, like 
the Council of Jewish Federations and Welfare Funds, already 
respond strongly to the sensibilities of the local communities. It may 
be a matter of decades, but ultimately every American Jewish 
national agency will be closely geared to the demands of American 
Jewry asa whole. Thus, the direction of American Jewish life today 
is toward the development of a series of national Jewish agencies, 
each different and each competent in its own field, answering a need 
of the larger American Jewish group. Over a period of time, national 
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Jewish sentiment will effect the elimination of rival agencies in the 
same field and will oblige the individual institutions to work together, 
if only consultatively. Ultimately, a permanent congress of repre- 
sentative Jewish organizations, or of deputies of community councils, 
will appear on the scene. This will be in response to the demands of 
the highly articulate literate Jew that an instrumentality be created 
enabling him to survive politically, culturally, religiously, and 
economically, as a Jew. The overall theme of today and tomorrow 
is unity. 
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